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Sirst Steps in Musical Composition.—/( continued from last Number.) 


293. Fora similar reason, and in a similar way, the very customary resolution of the 
TI-RE-FA-LA chord, shown in fig. 197, can be explained by viewing it as the dominant ninth 
with its root omitted. (far. 130.) 


Fig. 197. Fig. 198. Fig. 199, Fig. 200. Fig. 201. 


2 OE FE PE 


BORROWED DOMINANT NINTHS. 


294. As already stated (fa”. 282.) the dominant ninth belonging to a minor key can 
be borrowed into the similar major key, but the dominant ninth can be borrowed from 
other keys also, In music which is in the major mode, the most suitable keys to lay 
under contribution are the two closely related. major keys—viz., No, 1 (the key a filth 
higher) and No. 2 (the key a fourth higher) together with ‘Aer similar minor keys: in music 
which is in the minor mode the most, appropriate chords are those borrowed from the two 
related minor keys, No, 9 (a fifth higher) and No. 10 (a fourth higher). Thus, if the 
music is in the key of C major, taking RE as a root, we can employ the chord shown in 
fig. 198, which is the dominant ninth of No. 1 key (which in this case is G major); also 
the chord shown in fig. 199 which comprises the same notes except that the ninth is 
minor, and is the dominant ninth borrowed from the key of G minor. On Do, a major 
and minor chord of the ninth can be formed in like manner: that shown in fig. 200 is the 
dominant ninth of No. 2 key (which in this case is F major); and that shown in fig. 201, 
containing the same notes but with a minor ninth, is the dominant ninth of the key of 
F minor. It will be noticed that, in each of these cases, the two chords formed upon 
the same root belong to keys which are the simi/ar minor or major of each other. 





295. All these chords of the ninth are resolved as explained in par. 283, also with 


very few exceptions as stated in pars. 285 and 286, the progression of the parts being the 
same whether the accidentals are present or absent. Preparation is optional. 


OTHER CHORDS OF THE NINTH. 


296. Chords of the ninth, other than those of the dominant (native or borrowed), are 
employed. Thus any degree of the scale can be taken as a root, employing for the other 
sounds the natural notes of the key. It will be observed that such chords of the ninth 
difier much from the dominant ninths previously described. In the dominant ninths, the 
only difference in the notes which they comprise consists in the ninth being major or 
minor as the case may be ; but, in the chords of the ninth now referred to, not only are 
the ninths major or minor, but the thirds and the sevenths vary in like manner. This 
fact, while it provides abundant scope for the exercise of originali'y on the p rt of the 
composer, will probably tend to restrict in some degree the use of these chords of the 
rinth : accordingly they are seldom employed otherwise than as “chords by suspension” 
(subsequently explained) one characteristic of which consists in the fact that they are es 
pefar.d. As musical art progresses, however, this custom may alter; and already the chars 
major and minor {oims of the tonic ninth are employed without preparation, as explained a 
in Chap. X. 


The Chord of the Eleventh. ; 


297. The chord of the dominant eleventh is obtained by adding an eleventh (or 
compound fourth) to the chord of the dominant ninth, and omitting either the third or the 
fiith of the chord—most usually the former. Preparation is optional. 


possi 


Dominant Major ELEVENTH. Dominant Minor EL&vENTH, 
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298. This chord can be resolved uyon the tonic triad, as in fig. 202, in which case 
the part which has the eleventh remains stationary, and the other parts move as stated in 
paragraph 283. 


Fig. 202, Fig. 203. Fig. 204. Fig. 205. 


ce t= oe te 


7) 
| 

Or, the bass remaining stationary, the part which has the eleventh may either descend one 

degree, as in figs. 203 and 204, or rise one degree, as in fig. 205. 


299. All the inversions except the first (that which has the third of the chord in the 
bass) areemployed. As the root (or else the ninth) is usually omitted in the case of an 
inversion, as well as the third or other sound, combinations are obtained which are distin- 
guishable from other chords only by the manner in which they are resolved: a similar 
condition of matters ensues through the fact that in four-part harmony, whether in the 
original chord or its inversions, the composer exercises his own taste as to which soun.|s 
he will omit, and cuts dgwn the chord to four or even to three sounds. 


300. The third inversion (that which puts the seventh of the chord in the bass) is 
some.mes termed the chord of the added sixth. 


301. The general statements respecting the chord of the ninth apply to the chord 
of the eleventh also: therefore, borrowed dominant elevenths are employed as explained 
in paragraphs 294 and 295, and other chords of the eleventh as stated in paragraph 296. 


The Chord of the Thirteenth. 


302. The chord of the dominant thirteenth is formed by adding a thirteenth (or 
compound sixth) to the chord of the dominant eleventh. 


Dominant Major THIRTEENTH. Dominant Minor THIRTEENTH, 


In these examples the ninth and the thirteenth are both major or both minor according 
as the key is major or minor: some authorities, however, recommend to employ the minor 
ninth with either torm of the thirteenth. 





303. Through the multiplicity of sounds which this chord comprises, much variety 
can be obtained simply by the manner of their retention or omission: probably every 
possible way of combining them has been, or may be, used, from a mere skeleton of three 
or four notes up to the complete form of the chord : the latter has actually been employed 
eee As in similar cases previously alluded to, the chord is recognised by its 
resolution. 


304. The thirteenth should not appear below the seventh of the chord. 
305. Resolution is effected by the part which contains the thirteenth descending 


one degree, the bass and one or more of the other paris remaining stationary, as in figs. 
206 and 207. 


Fig. 207. Fig. 208. Fig. 209. 
; wero | 
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306. The manner of effecting the resolution often determines the question of the 
omission or retention of certain sounds of the chord, 


307. Provided the thirteenth does not appear below the seventh, the inversions of 
the chord c:n be employed: the third inversion, which puts the seventh of the chord in 
the bass, cannot therefore be used, 


308. The general statements respecting the chord of the ninth apply to the chord 
of the thirteenth also: therefore, borrowed dominant thirteenths are employed as 
explained in paragraphs 294 and 295, and other chords of the thirteenth as stated in 
paragraph 296. 


309. From the statements in this chapter the following rule is to be drawn :— 


Rule XI.—In resolving a discord, do not sound the resolving note along with 
the dissonance which it resolves,— 


Except (1.) in a chord of the ninth, when the ninth is actually nine degrees distant from 
the root ; (2.) in a full combination such as a chord of the thirteenth, which through the 
mu tiplicity of the parts, lessens the harshness of the dissonance, 


310. HINTS TO THE STUDENT. 


(a.) Much diversity of opinion obtains among theorists respecting many of the points treate’ of ‘n 
this Chapter. For example, the chord of the eleventh is often considered to be merely a chord of sus, nsion 
—not a fundamental chord standing upon i's own merits ; the chord of the thirteenth, in like mauner, is 
sometimes viewed as a combination of the dominant ninth with the dominant ‘four-six” chord ; and the 
chords of the ninth, eleventh and thirteenth, together with some of their inversions, are frequently treated as 
arbitrary combinations, and have special names awarded to them accordingly. Further progress will doubt- 
less throw further light upon these debateable points : meanwhile, we have endeavoured to provide as com- 
prehensive, and at the same time as definite, a view as the (to some exient) tentative state of the subject 
permits. The following vemarks of Dr. Stainer’s * are so much to the point that we cannot do better than 
quote them for the consideration of the student :— 

‘* The art is perpetually s riving to reach beyond the ‘conventional ;’ and in consequence of this, new 
combinations, at first considered illegitimate, are being from time to time recognised. There are no fixed 
laws, and, consequently, no ‘license’ to break them.” 

** Such di cords only need preparation as are novelties to the hearers; and indeed, as a proof that the 
supposed necessity for the preparation of known Jiscords has no foundation in fact, it need only be poin'ed 
out that mu:-icians now listen to the sudden percussion of combinations of sounds which would have shocked 
their fore-fathers. It may also be rea-onab y expec.ed that posterity will be habituated to chords which 
would now shock the ear of the most educated and libera: critic. Such considerations are far from u-eless; 
for by a careful analysis of the compositions of great masters, the student will readily discover in what direc 
tion he must look for new paths. A historical study of music will show him that only concords, or rather, 
what were considered concords on supposed mathematical principles, were at first admitted into use. Next, 
though not without great opposition, and lim ted by severe leyislation, that tonic and a few dominant dis- 
cords were admitted under the name of suspensions ; then, that the great masters, having exhausted these in 
passing under the contrapuntal yoke, sough. for variety by the introduction of a larger number of dominant 
discords, treated at first with ali the reverence due to the earlier discords, but afterwards, on account of 
their peculiar softness, used with jess compunction. Nearer our own times he will trace the manner in 
which dominant discords comple'ely usurped tonic ; and, jastly, by a conscientious crit'cism of those writers 
whose works are characerised by vwiyour and fresliness, he will mark how a yearning after new effects has led 
them once more to reinstate tonic discords into their proper plate, though negiec.ing the prejudices which 
formerly hindered their free treatment. The young composer who can thus map out before him his prede- 
ces-or’s material and how they used it, wid be abe io choose his own path. If he wishes to compose for 
tue mart, a slight y ma.ipulated reproductipn of that refined use of dominant discords which has enervated a 
large amount of musical literature will be his most profiable employment. But, if he compose for the love 
o! art, he will, alter a :horough acquaintance with the best works of great masters, commencing with the 
ageless giants, Pale trina, Bach, and Hanael, and ending with Wagner, search carefully for the new path, 
and trive afier progre-s.” 


(b.) The student will have now discovered that the resolution of a chord determines its nativity: 
two combinations which are aéso/ud ly the same, may, through this cause, be referrible to different roots; 
and a combination which at one iime we may view as a triad, or the inversion of a triad, we may at another 
consider to be a discoid reso.ved as such. 


(c.) In operating with these fu l-voiced discords, if the student applies the ear-test, and in so doing 
succeed in p.easing himse.f, it 1s probable that he will please other peopie also, 


© «+4 Theory of Harmony.” Novello & Co, 
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Enstruments and Enstrumentation.—y Continued from Number ov.) 


ODERN music admits of a great 
number of instruments of per- 
cussion. Among those which 
are sonorous, we observe the 
triange, which takes its name 
from its shspe, and consists of a 

steel rod, which is struck wit a piece ot iron. 
This little instrument, which originated in the 
Eat, produces a pretty good effect in certain 
pieces, When it is not too freely used, It 
unites well, in military music, with other sono- 
rous instruments of percussion. The crofa/es, 
or little bells, and the cymbal, came also from 
the Eist, where the best are made. These 
instruments were formerly used only in mili- 
tary music ; but Rossini and his imitators have 
transferied the use, or rather the abuse of them 
to the theatre, together with the most noisy of 
the instruments of percussion, the stunning 
great drum, the only pl:ce ‘or wh ch is at the 
head of a troop o! so.diers, to mark the step. 
Among the noisy instruments of percussion, 
the dimdads, or kettle drums, are distinguished 
from the others by the power of varying their 
sounds, and of being tuned. The kettle- 
drum: consist of two bow.s of copper, the tops 
ot which are covered with a skin which is 
stretched upon an iron rim, tightened by 
sccws. Each druin gives a different sound, 
and these sounds are modified by t ghtening 











or loosening the iron ring. The two drums 
are tuned conmonly to the fifth or the fourth 
of one another; but there are some cases in 


| wh ch this order is inverted. Though the tone 


of the drum is not easily perceived, yet an 
attentive ear can discern it, when the instru- 
ment is well tuned. 

Two other instruments of the same kind are 
used in military music; the one is the drum, 
properly so called, which is merely noisy, and 
serves to mark the rhythm of the step of 
soldiers ; the other is a large drum, which has 
a longer body than the other, and gives a 
lower and soiter sound. They are sometimes 
introduced into the common orchestras. 

Among the sonorous instruments o! percus- 
sion, which were in use in Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, must be placed the sés/rum, which con- 
sisted of an elliptical rim of brass, crossed by 
sonorous rods, which were made to .ound by 
being struck with a little stick; the cymbads, 
formed of two sonorous plates; which were 
struck against each other; and the cro/u/es, or 
little bells. Only one instrument of the noisy 
kind is to be remarked in the ancient paintings 
and bas-reliefs. This is the tambour with 
be!ls, which we call the /ambour de basque, or 
tamborine. It was played upon, as at the 
present day, either by striking it with the 
hand, or by shaking it. 





Preaching, Praver and Praise, 





RAYER and praise are the two p:inc pal | po sible, therefore, only to the uveug,—vor it is 


parts of divine worship; or, perhaps, 
more properly, the only exercises that ae 
worship, Preaching is not worship. The 
preacher is not worshipping when he speak, 
nor the hearers when they hear. More especi- 
ally, “ preaching the gospel,” in the strict and 
proper acceptation of the phrase, is not 
worship ; tor this may be addressed, with per- 
fect appropriateness, to an assembly oi persons, 
not one ot whom may be in a condition qualify- 
ing him to unite with the speaker in any Christ- 
ian act at all. The “glad tidings ” might be 
announced, and “‘God’s method of salvation” 
exy.ained, toa company of Jews, Mohometans, 
or ldolaters; and they might be consisten:ly 
occup ed in listening to the message; and yet 
none of them, as such,’or previous to their 
“belief of the truth,” could, with any proprietr, 


| 
| 





jon, or be requested to join, in the prayers | 


aii. hymns expressive of the faith and teeling 
of the church. Tne same may be said, with 


as io spirit and principle, of any number o. the 
immoral and godless among nominal Christ- 
lans. Worshif is an act, an utterance; it is 


ihe outward manifvstation of an inward life,— 
and 1s distinct, in its essence and nature, from 
che employment of the mstrument which is 
used, by God’s appointment, to enlighten .he 
dark and guicken the dead. 

The exposition of Scripture, the explanation 
and proof o1 biblical doctrine, the illus ration 
or privilege and promise, the inculcation of 
daty, with everything else that can be done by 
a preacher to instruct and edify, comfort and 
warn, exhort and animate, a Christian congre- 
gation, may approach nearer to the nature of 
worship than what we have already described, 
and are always included in the meaning of the 
word, when we use it to express the whole of 
the exercises for which a church constantly 
assembles. Siill, in the strictness of the 
speech, worship, properly so called, belongs 
exclusively to those services in which the 


,assembiy unites; which have a direct and 


| immediate reierence to God as the object; and 
some inv dification, but with perfect correciness 


waich, as prayer or praise, are concerned with 
what he is, with the blessings he bestows, with 
their mode of bestowment, and with all the 
sentiments an |! affections o° the inner lie. 


———. 


ar a 
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The three exercises thus referred to, may, 
without either impropriety or irreverence, be 
spoken of in the same manner in which the 
apostle speaks of the three great elements of 
the Christian life,—faith, hope, and love. | 
“Now abideth preaching, prayer, and praise ; 
but the greatest of these is praise.” “ /uith | 
cometh by Acaring.” “ Hearing” having pro- 
duced its effect, “angels rejoice over the sinner | 
that repents,” and say to each other, with | 
surprise and rapture, “Behold he fray ¢/;” but | 
their rapture is not perfected till the prostrate | 
and penitent man, rising from the dust and | 
ceasing fiom tears, “lifts up his face to Go hg 
“rejoicing in /ofe,” saying, in the exuberance | 
of his bliss, and in the exultant languag> of | 
grateful Jove, ‘He hath inclined his ear unto 
me, and heard my cry; he hath put a new song | 
into my mouth, even praise unio my God. | 
will go into his tabe:nacle; I will worship at 
his footstool.” 


And this harmony with angelic natures, “jn 
the house of the Lord” on earth,—this embodi- 
ment of holy love in the “service of song” 
there,—is but the prophetic anticipation of 
what is to come, and to continue for ever, in 
that world where love and praise will be : like 
eternal, ‘Love never faileth; but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; whether 
there be tongues, they shall cease; whether 
there be knowledge, it shall vanish away,” 
In consistency with this, preaching will be 
unnecessary, where all are saved and none 
ignorant,—“7Z/ y shall know even as they are 
known.” Prayer will be superseded, where 
nothing is left to bewail or fear, deprecate or 
hope,—“ Zhere shall be no more curse.”  Praisz 
alone, of the services of the church, “never 
faileth,” nothing can supersede it,—uit cannot 
die. 

Binn y. 
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HE National Eisteddfod of Wales, was 
held at Caernarvon on August 21st, 
22nd, 23rd, and 24th. Prizes to the amount ol 
eight hundred pounds, as well as a number of 
gold medals, were offered for competition. 
Dr. Macfarren was the appointed musical 
adjudicator, and the following artists assis‘ed 
during the proceedings: Mdmes. Patey and 
Edith Wynne; the Misses Mary Davies, 
Marian Williams, and Martha Harris; Sig. 
Foli, Eos Morlais, Mr. Sauvage, Mr. T. J. 
Hughes, Dr. Frost (the harpi-t,) and Dr. 
Rogers (organist of Bangor Cathedral); the 
Bangor Choral Union gave a performance of 
the Afessiah. 


Professor Macfarren’s cantata, Zhe Lady of 
the Lake, a work which has long since been 
finished, but is yet unpublished, wi!l be pro- 
duced at the Glasgow Festival in November 
next. Among the principal vocalists engaged 
for the perlormance are Mdme. Patey. Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Lloyd, The libretto-is an 
adaptation, by Mdme. Natalia Macfaricn, from 
Sir Walter Scott’s well-known poem. 


M. Gounod has been raised to the rank o! 
Commander of the Legion of Honour. 


A Paris paper contains an account of the 
career of the celebrated tenor, Tamberlick. 
According to this narrative, Tamberlick’s real 
name is Thomas Berlic, the word “ berlic,” we 
are told, signifying in Roumanian dialect the 


incorrect. Tamberlick was, it is averred, the 
son of poor peasants, and in his childiood he 
entered into the service of a farmer, who made 
him a carter. One day he drove his cart ino 
Botouchani, in the principal hotel of which 
town were installed the members of the Jassy 
Italian Opera Troupe. Thomas Berlic unhar- 
nessed his horses in the courtyard of the hotel, 
amusing himselt while doing so by singing his 
national Roumanian airs in a ijoud tone of 
voice. The tenor of the troupe came alonz, 
and, struck by the beauty of the voice, stopped 
to listen. All at once Thomas Berlic launched 
forth a terrific “high chest C,” and the Ita‘ian 
tenor very properly folded him in his arms, 
He called his comrades together. Thomas 
Berlic was made to sing, and then to drink, 
and the affair ended by an offer of £18 
month to the young peasant. Thomas Berlic, 
who only earned £6, two pairs of boo's anda 
w..ter-proo! cloak a year, at once accepied the 
offer; he was sent to Ltaly, and made his 
iortune, - 


Dr. Hullah has been elected an honorary 


member of the Academy of St. Cecilia at 
Rome. 


The Royal Academy of Music re-opens 
on the 17th of September for the M chaeimas 


term. The Serndaie Bennett Scholarship 
eximinations will be held on September 14t» 
To compete at such, candidites wiust pss 
a literary examination to be held on the day 
previous, 


The death is announced of Mr. Townshend 





ace of clubs. Thomas Berlic, then, was b ro 
in a little village of Roumania, in the environs 
of Botouchani. “Men of the Time” gives 


Snith, organist ot Heref rd Cathedral, and 
conductor of the Herelord musical testivals. 
The musical worid has also lost Mrs. G-orge 





nis birthplace as Rome, Lut this is, it is said, 


March (Virginia Gabrie:), the cc mposer of 
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numerous popular songs: the much regretted 
death of this lady, on August 6th, was the 
result of a carriage accident which occurred 
on the preceding day. 

The Emperor ef Russia has conferred a 
patent of novility upon Rubeinstein. 


The Zh atre is responsible for the following 
anecdote :—“In the third act o La Reine de 
Chypre, it wil be remembered, there is an 
exqu site duet commencin., ‘Triste, exile, sur 
la terre etrangere.’ While the piece was in 
rehearsal for its first production, Halevy insis- | 
ted that this duet should be passed over, or at 
any rate sung in a very low key and without 
expression. ‘For’, said he, ‘ii it comes to the | 
ers of Mdme. Stoltz, she will certainy not 
allow it to be sung.’ Mdme. Stoltz, in fact, had 
undertaken to play the Queen, and requ red ! 
the music of the other parts to be kept down 
to a somewhat low level. During the rehear- 
sals of the third act, having nothing to do, she 
usu lly went to her dressing room. The final 
rehearsal came, and Halevy was al anxiety 
about the duet. Suddenly a happy thought 
ocurred io him. ‘How jong does it take 
Mame. Stoltz to change ior the fourth act ?’ he 
asked the Aabilikuse. *‘Ten minutes, for a 
dozen large rubies have to be got throuzh the 
bution-holes of her corsage.’ ‘Only twelve | 
tubes !’ exclaimed Halevy, ‘that is not halt | 
enough ; send tor twenty more.’ Madame was 
not sorry to decorate herself to the extent 
suzgested ; the re:earsals oi the third act were | 
finished betore her toilet had been completed, | 
and the composer breathed freely. Great, no | 
doubt, were the amazement and indignation oft | 
the cantatrice when she iound that a morcau | 
wiich she had never heaid of was accepted 
on ali sides as the most delicious thing in the 








The Civil Tribunal of the Seine has given 
judgment in the cross suit for a judicial separa- 
ion between the Marquis de Caux and his 
wife, Midame Adelina Patti. Both of the 
parties were represented by their legal advisers, 
who read over the allegations on which the 
pracipals had grounded their respective de- | 
mans. According to the w.fe the husvand 
Was not only hasty in temper, but violent ; and 
indu ged in fits of anger under the influence oi 
a rid.cuous jeaiousy, for which there was 
heitucr motive nor pretext. He took advau- 
lag ot ner gentie disposition to domineer over 
her and to ieave her no treedom of act.on ; he 
Weated her, to use his own words, as a “gold 
wine ;” he nad Ho respect for her family, and 
Won ner father died, refused to aliow her to 
Weat mourning. When she approached him 





ts. -poke to nim ig, an amiable manner ‘he | 
ispcued her, brutally declaring that she bored 


him. He frequently insulted her, endeavour 
ing to make her feel cruelly the difference ir 
their social position, and said on several occa 
sions, “Cursed be the day when I married a 
cabotine like you.” He told her that he had 
picked her out of the mire, and that she owed 
her position to him. He never al owed her to 
enterachurch. He cared only for her money, 
and when a large receipt was made, w uid say 
cynical'y, “There is another big sum in the | ag.’ 
She had great difficulty in obtaining from hun 
money for her household expenses and d:ess, 
and when she manilested a certan anxie'y as 
to their position, would say, “Sing, and co not 
concern yourselt about the ret.” He ihen be 
came jealous ot different artists with whom she 
bad to perform ; accused her of having a p.ra 
mour with whom she supped every night, and 
said that, if he did not iear the scanda, there 
would be an exchange of pistol-shos. One 
evening, on the 14th of Fubruary last, at St. 
Peterburgh, he so tar Jost control. over himself 
as to attempt to slap her face, and as she 
raised her arm to ward off the blow, she 
received it on her shoulder ; he then leit her in 
tears, stamping his foot with rage, and pushing 
violently a domestic of the hotel, who stood in 
his way. On the side of the Marquis de Caux 
it was alleged that after a happy existence, due 
to the aflection which he had devoted to his 
wife, an inexplicable chanze in her temper 
took place in 1876. The confidence and kind- 
ness she had until then displayed gave place 
to a marked coolness and an unaccountable 
irrascibility, manifested by unmerited reproach- 
es and a series of annoyances of all kinds, 
prompted by some secret design which sovn 
became revealed to him. He increased his 
attentions and solicitude towards her, in the 
hope o! bringing her back to him by tender- 
ness and expostuiations. By degrees, those 
little vexations assumed more gravity, and 
gave rise to scenes still more oliensive. At 
last on the 14th of February, 1877, she quue 
threw off the mask, and, becoming evidently 
tired of not being able to force him to 
some act of violence which could further her 
prvspects, imagined the scene at the Hotel 
Demouthe, in which she pretends to have been 
insu.ted and almost struck. From that momeat 
he no longer had any doubt of the object she 
had in view: she wished to obtain her ireeiom. 
It was not his intention to prove to what a 
point she had transgressed, but he had s rong 
reason ‘to complain of her attitu.le since the 
suit had ‘been pending. The wibuijal gaye 
judgment to the eftect that the demand 0! the 
wite was not in any way justificd, aud that she 
did ‘not even offer toxprove the charges mac 

by her; also, that as her conduct had beén of 
a mature to constitute a grive Offence agzinst 
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her husband, the court must pronounce the 
jucicial separation applied for by him, and 
declared to be revoked all the matrimonial 
advantages which he had secured to her by 
their marriage contract, and condemned _ her 
to pay all the costs ; in addition, sent the con- 
tei ding parties for the settlement of their 
ni ney claims before M. Champetier de Ribes, 
no‘ary at Paris, and ordered M. Levesque, 
juc ge, to present a report of such settlement. 


A presentation of plate has just been made 
to Senor Manuel Garcia, the inventor of the 
laryngoscope. In the course of a speech he 
sa d—“ The instrument which has caused this 
nenifestation owes its existence to the difficu!- 
1 es which constantly beset me in my teaching. 
Tie idea of examining the interior of the 
ie! yDx with a mirror during the act of sinzing 
h.d often presented itseif to me, but wus 
a.ways rejected, as I believed it to be impruc- 
tcabie. It was not until September, 1854, 
tlat it occured to me that the best way 10 
icsolve my doubts was to submit them to the 
st of experiment. 1 purchased a dentist’s 
n wror, wich, hav ng heated it, I placed against 
'e uvuia; then, flush ng upon it with a hand 
i ror a ray of light irom the sun, I siw, to 
i y intense delight, the l.rynx exposed. There 
iy part ends. If the iaryngo:scope has be- 
«me a useiul instrument, it is all owing to the 

ili Of the men into whose hands it has tallen. 
‘she ap, robation o! my s mple idea by so many 

aders of the scienufic word is to me an 

onour as unmeriied as it is unexpected.” 


[The mode of using the Laryngoscope is 
thus described by Dr. More:l Mackenzie :— 
‘When rays of iighi fali on a pane suriace, 
he angie of refl.cuon is equal to the angle o 
neidence. A smal murror is placed at the 
back of the throat, at such an inclination that 
jum.nous rays ialiing on it are projected into 
ihe cavity oO. the larynx ; at the sime time the 
mage O. the intenor of the larynx (ii bted 
up by the iuminous rays) is formed on the 
u ror, and seen by the observer. The mirror 
8 heid obliquely, so that 1 forms an an_le ot 
lather more tian 45° with the horizon. , The 
plane cf the l.ryngeal aperture (bounded by 
the epigiotiis, the aryepiglottide.n fol is, anu 
the sryienoi cartilages) is also obiique, the 
epiglotus being higher than the apex oi the 
arytenoid carriages. * * * The patent 
thould sit upright facing the observer, with his 
head inclined very slightly backwards. The 
observer’s eyes should be about one foot dis- 
tant irom the patient’s mouth; and a lamp 
burning with a strong clear light should be 
placed on a table at the side of the patient, 
the flame of the lamp being on a level with the 
patient’s eyes, The observer now puts on the 





reflector, fixed generally on the forehead, and 
tries to throw a disk of light on to the fauces 
so that the centre of the disk corresponds with 
the base of the uvula. He then passes the 
laryngeal mitror to the back of the throat, so 
that the posterior surface rests on the uvula, 
which should be pushed rather upwards and 
backwards towards the posterior nares. In 
this position the light is thrown from the mir- 
10r into the larynx, while the image of the 
jarynx is observed on the mirror.”] 
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SYLLABIC ‘TUNES. 
To the Editor of the ** Quaver.” 


Sir,—I quite admire the cool way in which ‘‘Tambus” 
evades the real point at issue, and quietly she ves my 
arguments without even aitempting to reply to them, 
In my tormer let er, I took occasion to state that sy!labic 
tunes are ‘tov plain and barnu-iike” to serve the whole 
purpose of popu.ar psalmody, which ought to be vared 
and free to employ any form of melody surable. Doubt. 
less, this is a maiter of taste; but I proceeded to point 
oui what is not a question of tasie, but what is fact, that 
tne p-aimody reformers, in their sy labic zeal, cut up 
certain popular tunes in order to mike them sylLabic, 
thus spuikng them, This point, which is the more 
important of the two, ‘** lambus” quiet:y passes by, 
and hurries off 1o speak about plain song, accent, aud 
oiler matiers Waich nave nothing whatever to do with 
the subjeci of my let er, no doubt hoping that in the 
cloud o. dust thns iaised ‘he disagreeable question may 
b: lost sght of. As he so qu ety ignores my -tatement 
on the subject of tune-iramming, I shail ao likewise 
on his pain song and accent, and pass on to notice a 
w.ak argument or two which he has advanced in favour 
© the sy lab.c .une. 

**Jaibus” conimences by stating that he does not 
*“wish Lo restri.t our ;salmody wazo/ly to tunes of this 
class,’ and in maxing this statement he admuis the force 
vf my objection, for the sy labic theory is entirely framed 
on (he supposi ion that noae but syllabic tunes shoud 
be used, Having imnocentiy admutied this much, he 
next proceeds .o show why syl abic runes are preferable, 
and his firs. r ason is ** because they can be performed 
decentiy and in order by untrained or only parually 
trained singer.” What does ‘*lambus” mean? Does 
he mitend to say that peopie who have no knowledge of 
music will, if you ask them, -ing a syliabic tune which 
tuey have never heard or seen vefure? If so, tii, beats 
© singing at sight” out and out! Or does he mean that 














sy: abic tunes ure most easily learned by people who 
~ing by ear? Ifso, | asser. tha. they are sof, in fact 
they areless easy because the style of their melody 1s 
less caiciumg and not so easily remembered. 

** lambuy»’s ” second reason is like his nrst—syllabic 
tun.s, | assert, are not one wh t more casy cf execuivn, 
aud we not require a iess dejree of skill on the pari of 
the singer ‘han the others. Of course you can make 
any tune, whether -yl abi: or otherwise, difficult or 
even practically smpossible by the way in which itis 
harmonized. 

In conclusion, therefore, I leg leave to repeal 
‘*Tambus's” own words, but in a different sense, the 
music ‘* must take the form which best serves the put 
pose, let the form viewed as a work of art be what it 
may.” The Syllabic tune does not, I maintain, best 
serve as a vehicie for the proper rendering of the act 





of divine worship, 
ALLEGRO. 





COoOLYILELE AND BENTLEY'S 


GRADUATED COURSE 


OF ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, ON THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


IN TWENTY-SIX LESSONS. 


The Songs are harmonized for Two or Four Voices, ad libitum, adapting the 
work for either Singing Class or School Training. 


. —-—--— -_—_—— =< — oo =—_—_Z 

Tuts me‘hol, which is founded upon the Old En:lish, or “Tonic” mode of solmisation, 
recognises the pr.nciple that there is, in music, really but one Sca/, although it may be 
trans, osed into many Aey/: consequently, thitall keys or’, or ought to be, alike easy to the 
singer. By appending to the notes the initia's of the Soi-fa syllables, po corresponding 
to tie key-tone, and gradually wiihdrawins the letters as the learner proceeds, it trans 
the eye as well as the ear, enabling the beginner to tell with certainty the “Tonality” or 
“Key Relationship” of every note, and overcom ng the only objection urged against this 
mode of sol-fa-ing. Whilst, therefore, it affords the pupil all the assistance necessary, it 
retains the staff, utilizes the important pic orial representation of pitch which it presents, 
and accustoms the learner trom the outset to the musical signs in common use 


Price, in limp cloth, gilt lettered, 1s, 6d. ; in neat wrapper, 1s, 
The Songs and Exercises, published separ:‘ly, yf the title of “The Pupil’s Handbook,” in two 
par S, price . each, 


——~ - 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“Its merit consists in the remark: bly clea: an! sim le manner in which the instruction is a, 
and in the vast amount of important musica! knowl de which is condensed into one moderate 
amplilet.” -—Lvening Star. 


“The who'e of the elementary instructions Lear t!e impress of an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the theory and pract.ce of vocal music, but also with the best means of imparting instruction to the 
uninitia ed, and every line of this part o. the work is a step in advance,”+-Weekly Review. 


“We do not know a better or cheaper preceptor.” — /Viiness, 


“One of those excellent and cheap Manuals, which all young students and some old ones might with 


advantage posess . . ~ ~ It would really not be ea-y to overrate the value of these very cheap and 
pmpendious courses of elementary instruction,” —Mastical Standard, 


**A great deal of care is bestowed un a proper arrangement of the lessons." —Zdinburgh Courant, 


* Any advantage sing: rs could gain from the sol-fa notation, they appear to possess in this book, with 
the additional assistance which the staff imports."—“rnghion Times. 


**We have very seldom indeed met with so good a Minu.'.” —4d-rdeen Yournal. 
“This work is carefully done, aud contains a great cleal of information on musical matters.”—Choir, 


‘Retains the old notation in its entirety . . . ~ Cuntains more useful information on the subject 
than any similar work we have seen.” —Northern Warder. 


“Great pains have been taken in making this little work useful, as well for self-tuition as for the 
instractien of pupils in classes.” —Orechestra. 
«« «Singing made easy’ is, perhaps, the best account we can give of this work.” —Glasgow Couri-r. 


“Presenting greater facilities to the vocal student than any which has hitherto fallen under our notice.” 
—Brighwu Lxaminer. 


‘*The instructions are clear and satisfactory, and are very methodically arranged.” —Northern Ensign. 


‘‘Combining, as this system does, the advantages of the popular Tonic Sol-fa Methol with the 
benefits oi the ordinary notation, it has that to recomunend it which neither of these possess alone. We 


louk for its speedy popularity, and we special!y hope that it may be early introduced into our church classes 
and s.hools."—Luglsh Presbyterian Missenger. 


“A rich and economical fund of really good musical instruction.” Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
Advertiser. 


‘*It is cheap, simple, effective, and compencious.”—Feterhead Sentinel, ° 
Unites al) the advantages of the Sol-fa to the old method.” —Aorder Advertise. 
‘Admiralty fitted to aid iu teaching the young to sing.” —Montrose Standard. 


** We should recommend the Leiter-note metho, which by engrafting the initials of the sol-fs syllattes 
on the common notes virtaaily combines both no.auions.”—Goad Words, 
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In two parts, price 4d. each. 
The ‘‘Letter-note Singing Method,” Cloth, 1s., 6d., Wrapper, 1s. 


art 2.] [Price 3d. 


Che Choral Guide, 


Containing the Songs, Rounds, and Exercises in the 


LETTER-NOTE SINGING METHOD. 
DAVID COLVILLE. 


MODULATION TABLE. 
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LESSON XI. 
Minim Rests. 


No. 52. Round for three voices. SHIELD. 


= SSeS] 


eo 
Nor love thy life nor bate, Nor love thy life nor hate, 


(oF ES SSe/ Este: Sessoms See] 


But what thou liv’st live well, But what thou liv’st live well, 


c= SSS = = —- ==Ss>S 4 FSI 


How long A short per - mit, per - mit to heav'n. 





















































No. 53. Singing. Mea. go= J Swiss Melody. 
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1, Sweet ‘tis to sing when are glad, jSong is the voice of 
2. When - 0 a sreet the |morn - ing light, |Wel-come is mu - sio’s 
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The Junior Course In penny numbers of 8 pages. 
No. 118.] CHORAL HARMONY. [One Penny. 








The Junior Course, No. 4. 


LESSON XV. 
Thirds. Three-four Time. 


No. 98. -E_bening. Me’, 72. = ¢ 


Words by WHITTIER. 


wet FS SS ea 


1. See, day- light is fad-ing o’er earthand o'er o- cean,The sun has gone 


A pes a 


2. And oft as the tu- mult’s of life's heav- ing bil - low Shall toss our frail 
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down on the far dis - tant sea, in the hush of the 


ere eet =e Sees { 


bark, driv - ing wild o’er night’s ll thy heal - ing wing be stretch'd 
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fit - ful com - mo- tion, We lift our tir’d spi - rits, blest Sa-viour to Thee. 
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o- ver our pil- low, And guard us from  e - vil, though death watch our sleep. 
































- thed with flocks, 
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- ver'd with corn ; 
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THE 


CHORAL PRIMER, 


A NEW ELEMENTARY WORK, 


ON THE 


Aetter-note BHethod. 
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Bule, Bri-tan-nia! tan-nia rule the waves, | Bri-tons ne 
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Round for Four Voices. 
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With which is published ‘Choral 
Harmony,” a monthly musical Jour 
nal, price one penny, In addition 
to intelligence, educational matter, 
&c., each ve contains from four 
to eight ° -music printed 
either in Lettersnote or the ordinary 
notation. 
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